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Largely  neglected  [in 
histories  of  OSS]  is  the 
challenge  OSS  leaders 
faced  in  developing  a 
program  to  train  the 
“glorious  amateurs”  of 
America’s  first  central 
intelligence  and  covert 
operations  agency. 


I  n  the  histories  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  the  her¬ 
alded  predecessor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  I  ntelligence  Agency  in 
World  War  1 1 ,  what  has  been 
largely  neglected  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  OSS  leaders  faced  in 
devel  opi  ng  a  program  to  trai  n 
the  "glorious  amateurs"  of 
America's  first  central  intelli¬ 
gence  and  covert  operations 
agency.1  OSS's  response  to  the 
challenge  of  preparing  opera¬ 
tives  for  missions  deep  inside 
enemy- control  led  territory 
began  in  1942  with  a  paramili¬ 
tary  training  program  in  two 
national  parks.  One  of  its  lega¬ 
cies  is  the  CIA  training  pro¬ 
gram  today. a 

I  n  examining  OSS  training, 
this  article  draws  on  the 
author's  recent  600-page  report 
to  the  US  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  on  OSS  training  in  the 
national  parks  as  well  as  his 
subsequent  research  for  a  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  OSS  training 
and  service  in  World  War  1 1 ,2 
The  article  deals  primarily  with 
the  two  mai  n  di  rect  acti  on 


a  Bibliographic  references  in  endnotes  are 
availablein  the  digital  version  of  this  arti- 
cle,  posted  on  the  Studies  in  I  ntelligence 
site  on  www.cia.gov. 


branches,  Special  Operations 
(SO)  and  Operational  Groups 
(OG).  I  n  the  process,  it  also 
refers  to  training  in  other  oper¬ 
ational  branches:  Secret  Intelli¬ 
gence  (SI ),  X-2  (Counter¬ 
intelligence),  Morale  Opera¬ 
tions  (MO),  and  the  Maritime 
Unit  (MU),  plus  the  Communi¬ 
cations  (Commo)  Branch.3  Most 
of  the  organization's  other  com¬ 
ponents,  such  as  the  Research 
and  Analysis  Branch,  employed 
people  who  were  already  skilled 
i  n  thei  r  fi  el  ds  and  who  di  d  not 
generally  require  OSS  training. 

This  essay  addresses  several 
questions.  Why  were  the 
national  parks  chosen  as  train¬ 
ing  sites?  How  was  the  training 
program  created?  What  were  its 
aims  and  methods?  How  did  it 
evolve?  Most  importantly,  how 
effective  was  the  trai  ni  ng  and 
what  was  its  legacy? 

Origins  of  OSS 

The  OSS  engaged  in  new 
forms  of  warfare  for  the  U  nited 
States:  centralized  intelligence, 
"fifth  column"  activities,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  "political  warfare," 
and  the  kind  of  sabotage,  com¬ 
mando  raids  and  directed  guer¬ 
rilla  activity  now  known  as 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author.  Nothing  in  thearticleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  gov¬ 
ernment  endorsement  of  an  article's  factual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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Getting  Ready  for  Conflict 


In  early  1942,  at  least  a  dozen  American  instructors  for  SO, 
and  a  few  for  SI,  attended  all  or  part  of  a  basic  four-week 
course  the  British  had  established  at  Camp-X  east  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 


irregular  warfare.  The  British 
had  begun  such  operations  in 
1940  through  the  Special  Oper¬ 
ations  Executive  (SOE)  and  the 
Secret  I  ntelligence  Service 
(SI  S),  the  former  established  as 
a  result  of  Prime  M  inister  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill's  order  to  rouse 
resistance  against  the  German 
army  in  occupied  countries  and 
"set  Europe  ablaze."4 

In  the  United  States,  William 
J .  Donovan,  a  World  War  I  hero 
and  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  with 
extensive  contacts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  modern  warfare,  sought 
to  create  a  comparable  organi¬ 
zation.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  named  him  director 
of  the  new,  civilian  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  I  nformation 
(COI)  inj  uly  1941.  Existing 
agencies,  especially  the  Mili¬ 
tary  I  ntelligence  Division,  the 
Offi  ce  of  N  aval  I  ntel  I  i  gence, 
and  the  FBI ,  vigorously 
opposed  the  new  and  central¬ 
ized  intelligence  agency,  but  the 
US  entry  into  World  War  II  in 
December  1941  led  to  a  dra¬ 
matic  expansion  for  Donovan's 
organization. 

I  n  J  une  1942,  Roosevelt  reor¬ 
ganized  COI  as  the  OSS,  in 
which  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  had  responsibilities  in 
the  fields  of  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence,  psychologi¬ 
cal  warfare,  and  guerrilla  oper¬ 
ations,  including  sabotage  and 


the  coordination  of  resistance 
movements.  Donovan  now 
reported  to  the  newly  formed 
J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  he  also 
retai  ned  di  rect  access  to  the 
president.5 

Among  the  units  established 
i  n  the  new  OSS  were  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  and  the  Secret 
I  ntelligence  Branches.  SO  took 
the  lead  in  obtaining  instruc¬ 
tors  and  recruits  and  setting  up 
a  substantial  paramilitary 
training  program.  Its  driving 
force  was  Lt.  Col.  Garland  H. 
Williams,  a  no-nonsense  charac¬ 
ter  with  a  highly  successful 
career  in  federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  the  Army  Reserves. 
The  native  Louisianan  had 
been  head  of  the  N  ew  York 
office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  a  reserve  major 
when  the  army  called  him  to 
active  duty  in  J  anuary  1941. 
That  year,  he  created  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  the  army's  new 
Counter-1  ntelligence  Corps  and 
then  went  on  to  assist  at  the 
army's  infantry  and  chemical 
warfare  school  s.  T ransferri  ng  to 
Donovan's  organization  in  early 
J  anuary  1942,  Williams  began 
recruiti  ng  and  trai  ni  ng  the  fi  rst 
SO  force.6 

First  Thoughts  on  Training 

In  establishing  the  SO  train¬ 
ing  program,  Williams  drew  in 
part  on  Britain's  experience  in 
unconventional  warfare  si  nee 


1940.  Donovan  had  visited  the 
training  schools  SOE  and  SI  S 
had  set  up  in  secluded  country 
estates  in  Britain.  Now  he,  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  other  senior  officers 
inspected  a  new,  secret  SOE 
training  camp  in  Canada 
located  on  275  acres  of  rolling 
farmland  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Ontario,  25  miles  east  of  Tor¬ 
onto.  SOE's  Camp-X  was 
desi  gned  to  provi  de  secret  agent 
and  saboteur  training  for  Cana¬ 
dians  and  for  some  Americans. 

I  n  early  1942,  at  least  a  dozen 
American  instructors  for  SO, 
and  a  few  for  SI ,  attended  all  or 
part  of  SOE 's  basic  four-week 
course;  beginning  in  April,  they 
were  fol  I  owed  by  the  fi  rst  of 
several  dozen  American 
recruits  who  trained  there.7 

A  typi  cal  day  for  trai  nees  at 
Camp-X  began  with  a  five-mile 
run  and  two  hours  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  followed  by  lectures  on  var¬ 
ious  topics,  such  as  personal 
disguise,  observation,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  field  craft.  The 
afternoon  might  include  train¬ 
ing  with  explosives  in  an  open 
field,  practice  with  small  arms 
at  a  basement  firing  range, 
parachute  jumping  from  a  90- 
foot  j ump  tower,  or  crawl i ng 
under  barbed  wire  while 
machine  guns  fired  live  rounds 
overhead.  I  n  the  evening,  stu¬ 
dents  might  study  assign¬ 
ments,  go  out  on  night 
maneuvers,  or  undergo  simu¬ 
lated  interrogations  by  instruc¬ 
tors  or  by  one  of  the  German 
officers  from  an  enemy  officer 
internment  camp  nearby.  The 
course  ended  with  the  field  test- 
i  ng  of  students:  fi  ndi  ng  thei  r 
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way  back  to  the  camp  after 
parachuting  into  a  forest  30 
miles  away  or  infiltrating  a 
local  defense  plant.8 

Garland  Williams  also  drew 
on  his  own  experience  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  U  S  Army  as  wel  I  as 
Donovan's  vision  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Williams  rejected  Brit- 
ish-style  country  estates  as 
i  nappropri  ate  for  trai  ni  ng  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  guerrilla  leaders  who 
were  known  to  operate  from  for¬ 
est  and  mountain  hideouts.  The 
ideal  special  operationstrain¬ 
ing  camp,  he  wrote,  would  be 
"situated  in  the  country  and 
thoroughly  isolated  from  the 
possible  attention  of  unautho¬ 
rized  persons"  with  plenty  of 
land,  at  least  several  hundred 
acres,  located  "well  away  from 


West 

Virginia 


any  highway  or  through-roads 
and  preferably  far  distant  from 
other  human  habitations.”  But 
it  should  be  within  about  50 
miles  from  OSS  headquarters 
in  Washington.9  Williams  found 
what  he  was  I  ooki  ng  for  i  n  two 
nearby  national  parks. 

The  First  Sites 

Operated  by  the  N  ational 
Park  Service,  the  two  woodland 
properties,  then  called  Recre¬ 
ational  Demonstration  Areas, 
were  located  in  the  Catoctin 
M  ountai ns  near  Thurmont, 
Maryland  (where the  presiden¬ 
tial  retreat  called  Shangri-La, 
now  Camp  David,  would  later 
be  bui It),  and  in  rol I i ng  wood- 
lands  in  the  watershed  of  Cho- 
pawamsic  and  Quantico  Creeks 


Pennsylvania 


M"- 


Area  B 


Maryland 


& 


■rw'Tnrmff™ 

A 

Prince  William  Forest  Park 
(Chopawamsic  RDA) 

Advanced  SO  /  MO  /  OG 

B 

Catoctin  Mountain  Park 
(Catoctin  RDA) 

Basic  SO  /  Advanced  OG 

C 

Prince  William  Forest  Park 
(Chopawamsic  RDA) 

Communications 

D 

Smith’s  Point,  MD 

MU  /SO 

E 

Towson,  MD 

Basic  SI  /  X-2  /  MO 

F 

Congressional  Country  Club 
Bethesda,  MD 

Basic  OG  /  Assessment 

RTU-11 

Lothian  Farm  Clmton.  MD 
"The  Fa*m  * 

Advanced  SI  /X-2 

S 

Country  Estate  Fairfax,  VA 

3  Day  Assessment 

w 

Townhouse,  Washington,  DC 

1  Day  Assessment 

Virginia 


Location  of  OSS  HQ,Training  Areas,  and  Assessment  Stations  on  the  East  Coast  In  WWII 


near  Quantico,  Virginia.  Each 
park  comprised  more  than 
9,000  forested  acres  and  con- 
tained  several,  recently  built 
cabin  camps.  The  appeal  of 
Catoctin  Mountain  Park  and 
what  was  later  called  Prince 
Wi  1 1  i  am  F  orest  Park  was  thei  r 
secluded  yet  convenient  loca¬ 
tion;  expansive  wilderness  ter¬ 
rain;  existing,  rustic 
accommodations;  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  al  ready  owned 
by  the  federal  government.10 

Neither  the  National  Park 
Service  nor  the  Department  of 
the  I  nterior  wanted  to  turn  the 
parks  over  to  the  OSS  for  para- 
military  training  camps.  The 
Park  Service's  mandate  was  to 
conserve  the  nation's  parks  for 
the  public,  and  its  cabin  camps 
there  were  used  for  summer 
recreation  by 
charitable  organi¬ 
zations  serving 
needy,  urban 
youths  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Wash- 
ington.  But  the 
declaration  of  war 
enabled  the  War 
Department  to 
declare  their  use  a 
military  neces¬ 
sity,  and  a  reluc¬ 
tant  acting 
secretary  of  the 
interior  signed  an 
agreement,  leas¬ 
ing  the  properties 
for  the  duration, 
albeit  with  provi¬ 
sions  that  the  mil¬ 
itary  abide  by 
certai  n  conserva- 
tion  restrictions 
and  restore  the 
parks  as  much  as 
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Throughout  the  war,  park  superintendents  made  regular  visits 
and  informal  inspections  of  the  properties,  and  they  did  not  al¬ 
ways  like  what  they  saw. 


possible  to  their  prewar 
condition.11 

Between  1942  and  1945,  the 
OSS  pretty  much  did  what  it 
wanted  in  the  two  national 
parks.  The  public  was  excluded, 
the  park  rangers  gone,  and  the 
park  superintendents  moved 
out  to  the  nearest  towns.  OSS 
erected  obstacle  courses,  firing 
ranges,  and  demolition  areas, 
winterized  the  facilities, 
expanded  the  dinning  halls, 
constructed  some  classrooms 
and  a  few  barracks  and  built 
armories  and  munitions  maga¬ 
zines.  Every  SO  training  camp 
had  a  commanding  officer  and  a 
chief  instructor,  each  with  a 
separate  staff. 

Groups  of  trainees  began  to 
arrive  in  closed  army  trucks  to 
these  undisclosed  locations.  At 
their  peak,  Catoctin's  two  sub¬ 
camps  could  accommodate  up  to 
400  men,  including  trainees 
and  staff  members,  and  Prince 
William's  six  subcamps  could 
hold  900  men  (there  were  no 
women  at  the  training  camps  in 
the  parks).12 

The  Stomach-Churning 
Rough  House 

Throughout  the  war,  park 
superintendents  made  regular 
visits  and  informal  inspections 
of  the  properties,  and  they  did 
not  always  like  what  they  saw. 
Some  abandoned  farm  houses 
were  destroyed  during  mortar 


practice  and  field  exercises. 

Park  rules  against  hunting 
wi  I  dl  ife  and  cutti  ng  down  trees 
were  violated.  The  Catoctin 
superintendent  complained  to 
the  camp  commander  when 
trainee/hunters  killed  a  rabbit; 
he  lodged  a  formal  protest  when 
a  dozen  large  trees  were  cut 
down;  and  he  expressed  dissat¬ 
isfaction  when  trainees  shot 
several  wild  turkeys.  Midway 
through  the  war,  the  P  ri  nee 
William  superintendent  was 
commissioned  an  officer  at  the 
adjacent  Marine  Base  in  Quan- 
ticoand  assigned  to  supervise 
control  of  brush  fires  there,  as 
he  did  in  his  park.  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  dog  and  in  his  park 
ranger  hat  and  uniform,  the 
superintendent  continued  to 
inspect  the  park  property  on 
weekends.  Appalled  at  the  ruth¬ 
lessness  involved  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  OSS  saboteurs  and 
guerrilla  leaders,  he  later  com¬ 
plained  of  what  he  called  "the 
stomach-turning  roughhouse  of 
the  OSS!"13 

Although  SOE  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  the  beginning, 
not  only  through  Camp-X,  but 
by  temporarily  lending  instruc¬ 
tors  and  providing  copies  of  its 
manuals,  lectures,  and  training 
materials,  as  well  as  the  latest 
explosives  and  Allied  and  Axis 
weapons,  OSS  eventually  went 
its  own  way.  It  never  adopted 
the  British  model  of  two 
entirely  separate  government 
agencies  for  secret  intelligence 


and  special  operations  (SI  S  and 
SOE).  It  rejected  the  class  for¬ 
mality  between  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  the  rigid  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  of  SOE  training 
camps.  By  mid-1943  only  one 
British  instructor  remained 
with  the  Americans. 

The  OSS  was  a  most  un-mi  I  i- 
tary  military.  With  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  regular  army 
protocol  and  procedure,  OSS 
training  camps  fostered  a 
highly  informal  atmosphere. 
There  were  few  distinctions 
between  officers  and  enlisted 
men  and  little  or  no  saluting  or 
drill  in  the  manual-of-arms  or 
marching  in  ranks.  Emphasis 
was  on  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  initiative.  "I 'd  rather 
have  a  young  lieutenant  with 
guts  enough  to  disobey  an  order 
than  a  col  onel  too  regi  mented  to 
think  and  act  for  himself," 
Donovan  declared.14 

Special  Operations 
Curriculum 

The  trai  ni  ng  program  that 
Garland  Williams  envisioned  in 
early  1942  consisted  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum  that  provided 
preliminary,  basic,  and 
advanced  training  courses  to 
SO  and  SI  recruits  before  they 
prepared  for  their  different 
types  of  missions.  H  is  training 
plans  provided  elasticity  and 
all  owed  for  varyi  ng  the  i  nstruc- 
tion  according  to  a  person's  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  special 
qualifications,  or  assignment. 
Williams  believed  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  two-week,  "toughing 
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“The  students  will  also  be  physically  and  mentally  condi¬ 
tioned.  . .  for  the  aggressive  and  ruthless  action  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform  at  later  dates.  ” 


up"  course  of  demanding  physi¬ 
cal  exercise,  obstacles,  night 
marches,  and  tryouts  in  close 
combat  and  weapons  skills 
would  weed  out  the  unqualified 
and  help  to  classify  accepted 
individuals  for  future  instruc¬ 
tion  and  assignment. 

Toughening  up  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  weeks  of  basic  SO 
training  drawing  on  more  intel¬ 
lectually  demanding  skills 
derived  from  SOE's  curricu¬ 
lum:  identification  of  targets  of 
opportunity,  observation,  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering,  sabotage, 
and  so  on.  I  n  addition  to  learn¬ 
ing  new  skills,  the  students, 
Williams  explained,  "will  also 
be  physically  and  mentally  con¬ 
ditioned  during  these  two 
courses  for  the  aggressive  and 
ruthless  action  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform  at 
later  dates."15 

After  completing  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  basic  courses,  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  go  on,  under 
Williams's  plan,  to  either  para¬ 
chute  or  seaborne  infiltration 
training  and  then  to  one  of  the 
advanced  schools  that  would  be 
set  up  for  intelligence  work, 
propaganda,  sabotage,  or  guer¬ 
rilla  leadership.  Throughout  all 
of  the  trai  ni  ng,  the  focus  was  to 
be  on  imparting  skills,  building 
up  the  candidate's  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  self-confidence,  and 
developing  the  student's  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  personal  cour¬ 
age,  and  resourcefulness.  All 
instruction,  Williams  empha¬ 
sized,  should  be  practical,  not 
theoretical.  Instructors  should 
keep  lectures  short,  rely  more 


on  the  "discussion  or  confer¬ 
ence  method  of  instruction"  and 
make  good  use  of  "interest- pro¬ 
voking  equipment  and  materi¬ 
als."  I  ndeed,  OSS  produced 
hundreds  of  training  films,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  by  Hollywood 
director  J  ohn  Ford. 16 Classroom 
instruction,  Williams  added, 
should  alternate  with  outdoor 
demonstrations  and  practice. 

As  he  summarized  his  pedagog¬ 
ical  philosophy:  "Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  system  of  instruction 
will  follow  the  principles  of 
explanation,  demonstration, 
application,  and  examination."17 

Later,  the  advanced  courses 
would  include  "schemes"— mock 
attacks  on  real  targets.  Stu¬ 
dents  would  be  assigned,  for 
example,  to  place  imitation 
explosives  under  a  nearby  rail¬ 
road  bridge  or  radio  tower,  or 
directed  to  infiltrate  a  defense 
plant  in  Baltimore  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  obtain  classified 
information  or  leave  a  dummy 
explosive  charge.  Williams  con¬ 
tinued  to  stress  that  the  focus 
was  on  the  individual: 

Constant  thought  will  be 
gi  ven  to  the  building  of  a 
high  state  of  morale  and  a 
high  esprit  de corps.  How¬ 
ever,  the  military 
indoctrination  will  beso 
handled  as  to  develop  to 
the  maxi  mum  extent  his 
individual  initiative;  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and 
resourcefulness.  Empha¬ 


sis  will  be  constantly 
placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  agent  as  an 
indi  vidual  and  not  as  a 
fighter  who  is  only  effec- 
ti  ve  when  under  close 
leadership.  Theguerrilla 
concept  of  warfare  will  be 
theguiding  principle18 

The  first  classes  in  basic  spe¬ 
cial  operationstraining  began 
in  early  April  1942  atCatoctin 
National  Park,  which  was  des¬ 
ignated  Training  Area  B  for 
basic  OSS  training.  Thefirst 
advanced  course  began  a  few 
weeks  later  in  Prince  William 
Forest  Park's  western  sector, 
some  5,000  acres,  designated 
Area  A  for  advanced  training. 
At  Area  B,  a  dozen  instructors 
taught  about  two  dozen  stu¬ 
dents  per  course  in  those  early 
days.  The  number  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  students  would  grow 
i  nto  the  hundreds  at  the  peak 
use  of  the  camps  i  n  the  two 
parks  during  1943-44.  Because 
of  the  drive  to  produce  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  SO  agents,  this 
basic  course  lasted  two  to  three 
weeks.19 

During  the  war,  the  topic 
titles  in  the  basic  special  opera¬ 
tions  curriculum  remained 
roughly  the  same,  but  the  con¬ 
tent  would  change  as  a  result  of 
new  information  from  overseas. 
Basic  SO  training,  although  ini¬ 
tially  held  at  Area  B,  came  to  be 
known  as  A-4  trai  ni  ng  because, 
for  most  of  the  war,  it  was  cen- 
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OSS  jettisoned  standard  marksmanship  in  favor  of  practical 
combat  shooting.  With  their  pistols,  students  learned  “instinctive 
fire.” 


tered  at  Area  A's  subcamp  A-4 
in  Prince  William  Forest  Park. 

It  included  such  topics  as  physi¬ 
cal  conditioning,  close  combat, 
weaponry,  demolitions,  map 
reading,  field  craft,  Morse  code, 
first  aid,  as  well  as  intelligence 
gathering  and  reporting,  and 
enemy  organization  and  identi¬ 
fication.  Field  problems 
included  night  map  and  com¬ 
pass  exercises,  reconnaissance 
and  patrol,  and  simulated 
sabotage.20 

Physical  conditioning  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations' courses  for 
members  of  SO,  or  SI ,  M  O,  or 
whoever  took  its  paramilitary 
training,  meant  not  just  morn¬ 
ing  calisthenics  but  challeng¬ 
ing  exercises  testing  limits  of 
stamina  and  nerve.  On  a  giant, 
timbered  jungle-gym  more  than 
40  feet  in  the  air,  at  Area  B, 
Catoctin  Mountain  Park,  for 
example,  trainees  climbed 
poles,  walked  narrow  planks 
and  swung  from  perilous  plat¬ 
forms,  testing  themselves  and 
si  mul  ati  ng  cl  amberi  ng  around 
bridge  or  tower  beams  or  repel¬ 
ling  down  cliffs.  They  learned 
how  to  cross  surging  streams 
and  rivers  on  a  single  rope 
while  gripping  two  overhead 
lines  for  balance.  On  obstacle 
courses,  they  crawled  under  live 
machine  gun  fire  and  dodged 
along  booby-trapped  trails  stud¬ 
ded  with  explosive  trip  wires. 

I  n  1942,  William  Casey,  a 
future  director  of  central  intelli¬ 


gence,  but  then  a  young  naval 
officer  and  trainee  in  Secret 
Intelligence,  did  not  crouch 
down  enough  on  the  trail  at 
subcamp  B-2.  When  he  acciden¬ 
tally  snagged  a  trip  wire,  it  trig¬ 
gered  a  block  of  TNT  attached 
to  a  nearby  tree.  The  blast  sent 
a  chunk  of  branch  hurtling 
through  the  air,  striking  him  on 
the  si  de  of  the  face  and  break¬ 
ing  his  jaw.21 

Because  of  the  OSS  emphasis 
on  prowess,  self-confidence,  and 
self-reliance  on  hazardous  mis¬ 
sions,  instruction  in  dose-com¬ 
bat  techniques,  armed  and 
unarmed,  was  a  major  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  training.  Its  chief 
instructor  was  a  William  ("Dan- 


instructors  William  Fairbairn  (left) 
and  HansTofte. 


gerous  Dan")  Fairbairn,  legend¬ 
ary  former  head  of  the  British 
Shanghai  riot  squad,  who  had 
taught  for  SOE  in  Britain  and 
Canada  and  then  for  OSS  from 
1942  to  1945.  H  e  had  fought 
Chinese  street  gangs,  mastered 
Asian  forms  of  martial  arts,  and 
invented  a  slim,  razor-sharp  sti¬ 
letto  for  use  on  sentries.  Fair- 
bai  rn  knew  a  hundred  ways  to 
disable  or  kill  an  enemy  with 
his  hands,  his  feet,  a  knife,  or 
any  instrument  at  hand.  "For¬ 
get  about  fighting  fair,"  was 
Fairbairn's  mantra.  "I  n  war,  it's 
kill  or  be  killed."22 

U  nder  the  di  recti  on  of  F  ai  r- 
bairn  and  Rex  Applegate,  a 
reservist  and  military  police 
instructor  from  Oregon,  OSS 
jettisoned  standard  marksman¬ 
ship  in  favor  of  practical  com¬ 
bat  shooting.  With  their  pistols, 
students  learned  "instinctive 
fire."  I  nstead  of  carefully  aim¬ 
ing  at  fixed  "bull's-eye"  targets, 
OSS  trainees  jerked  into  a 
crouched  position  and  quickly 
squeezed  off  two  rounds  at  a 
time.  The  idea  was  to  kill  or 
startle  an  armed  enemy  before 
he  killed  you.23 

For  realistic  training  and  test¬ 
ing,  Fairbairn  created  special, 
dimly  lit  structures  that  he 
called  "pistol  houses"  or  "indoor 
mystery  ranges."  "U  nder  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  light,  darkness 
and  shadows  pi  us  the  i  ntroduc- 
t ion  of  sound  effects,  moving 
objects  and  various  alarming 
surprises,"  he  explained,  "an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  test 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  student 
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and  to  develop  his  courage  and 
capacity  for  self  control."24 

Students  called  it  a  “house  of 
horrors,"  and  one  remembered 
it  this  way: 

E  ach  of  us  over  a  period  of 
a  couple  of  days  would  be 
awakened  in  themiddleof 
the  night  and  hauled  off  to 
carry  out  a  special  mis- 
si  on.  When  i  t  came  my 
time,  I  was  told  that  there 
was  a  Nazi  soldier  holed 
up  in  a  building  and  that 
i  t  was  my  job  to  go  in  and 
kill  him.  I  was  given  a  .45 
and  two  clips.  The  house! 
was  sent  into  was  a  log 
house  wi  th  long  corridors 
and  stairways.  I  wasn't 
sure  whether  there  really 
was  a  Nazi  soldier  thereor 
not.  I  kicked  a  door  open 
with  my  gun  at  the  ready. 
Paper  targdts  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  uni  formed 


German  soldiers  jumped 
out  at  me  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  and  every  window  and 
doorway.  We  had  been 
taught  to  always  fire  two 
shots  at  the  target.  There 
must  have  been  six  targets 
because  I  got  two  builds  in 
each  one  The  last  one  was 
a  dummy  sitting  in  a  chair 
with  a  lighted  cigarette  in 
his  hand.  If  you  didn't 
shoot  him  you  failed  the 

test.  25 

For  sabotage  training,  OSS 
instructors  taught  students 
about  various  forms  of  explo¬ 
sives,  including  the  new  mold- 
able,  gelatin-like  "plastic" 
compounds,  which  were  more 
stable  and  contained  more 
explosive  power  than  TNT. 

T rainees  learned  how  to  use 
various  kinds  of  explosives, 
fuses,  and  timing  devices  to 
destroy  railroad  tracks,  trains, 
bridges,  tunnels,  dams,  radio 


towers,  supply  depots,  and 
industrial  facilities  to  impede 
enemy  operations. 

In  practical  field  exercises, 
students  practiced  escape,  eva¬ 
sion  and  survival  techniques,  as 
well  as  tactical  operations.  As 
training  progressed,  the  inten¬ 
sity  i ncreased.  Lt.  J  ohn  K .  Si n- 
glaub,  SO,  then  a  young  UCLA 
graduate  fresh  from  paratroop 
school  who  would  soon  serve  in 
France,  later  wrote: 

By  the  end  of  November 
[1943],  our  training  at 
Area  B...had  become  a 
grueling  marathon.  We 
fi  red  A  meri  can,  B  ri  ti  sh, 
and  German  weapons 
almost  every  day.  We 
crawled  through  rain- 
soaked  oak  forests  at 
night  to  plant  live  demoli¬ 
tion  charges  on  floodlit 
sheds.  We  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  clandestine  radio 
procedure  and  practiced 
typing  out  code  and 
encrypting  messages  in 
our  few  spare  moments. 

M  any  mornings  began 
with  a  run,  followed  by  a 
passage  on  an  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  and 
dangerous  obstacle  course 
The  expl  osi  ve  ch  arges 
under  the  rope  bridges 
and  wi  re  ca  twal  ks  no 
longer  exploded  to  one 
side  as  exciting  stage 
effects.  Now  they  blasted 
directly  below,  a  moment 
before  or  after  we  had 
passed.26 

OSS  field  training  exercises 
often  culminated  in  mock  espio¬ 
nage  and  sabotage  missions. 


Training  in  the  "House  of  Horrors,"  with  Fairbairn  (right)  observing  the  student’s 
reactions. 
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Local  bridges  and  dams  were 
handy  simulated  targets  for 
nighttime  raiding  parties,  and 
nearby  industrial  facilities 
offered  similar  opportunities  for 
practicing  reconnaissance  and 
sabotage.  Most  students  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  the 
plants,  using  cover  stories  and 
forged  documents,  but  some 
were  nabbed  by  the  pol  i  ce  or 
the  FBI .  A  most  embarrassing 
incident  was  the  capture,  "red- 
handed,"  of  the  professi  onal 
baseball  catcher  and  spy  Moe 
B  erg  tryi  ng  to  i  nfi  Itrate  a 
defense  plant  in  Baltimore.27 


Other  Branches/Other 
Schools 

The  other  operational  arms  of 
OSS  established  their  training 
programs  more  slowly  and  with 
fewer  students  than  Special 
Operations  did  with  its  vision  of 
the  mass  production  of  com¬ 
mando-like  saboteurs,  bold, 
brash  gung-ho  men  with  sub¬ 
machine  guns  and  plastic  explo¬ 
sives,  whom  other  branches 
sometimes  belittled  as  the 
“bang-bang  boys."28  Secret 
I  ntelligence,  which  had  taught 
a  handful  of  agents  in  a  room  at 
OSS  headquarters  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1942,  opened  its 
school  i  n  M  ay  1942  on  a  100- 
acre  country  estate 20  miles 
south  of  Washington.  Desig¬ 
nated  RTU-11,  but  known  infor¬ 
mally  as  "the  Farm,"  it  began 
with  a  class  of  eight.  It  had  a 
capacity  of  nine  staffers  and  15 
SI  students  for  its  four-week 
course  in  espionage,  ciphers, 
communications,  concealment, 
and  handling  agents,  as  well  as 
weapons  and  martial  arts. 


I  n  the  fal  I  of  1942,  the  Com¬ 
munications  Branch  estab¬ 
lished  its  school  in  the  NPS 
cabin  camps  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tor  of  P  ri  nee  Wi  1 1  i  am  F  orest 
Park.  Labeled  Area  C,  it  trained 
the  radiomen  who  would  oper¬ 
ate  the  regional  base  stations 
and  many  of  the  portable  field 
radios  in  Commo's  global  clan¬ 
destine  shortwave  radio  net¬ 
work.  Communicationstraining 
at  Area  C  took  three  months. 

OSS  established  Area  D  in 
what  may  have  been  an  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp  in  1,400  isolated  wooded 
acres  on  the  rural  eastern  shore 
of  the  Potomac  River  some  40 
miles  south  of  Washington.  Its 
mission  was  instruction  and 
practice  in  waterborne  raids 
and  infiltration.  After  the  Mari- 
ti  me  U  nit  was  formed  i  n  1943, 
it  moved  its  training  sites  for 
underwater  demolition  teams 


and  others  first  to  Florida,  then 
the  Bahamas,  and  finally  to 
California.29 

Area  E,  two  country  estates 
and  a  former  private  school 
about  30  miles  north  of  Balti¬ 
more,  was  created  i  n  N  ovember 
1942  to  provide  basic  Secret 
I  ntel  I  i  gence  and  I  ater  X-2  trai  n- 
ing— as  a  result,  RTU-11 
became  the  advanced  SI  school. 
Area  E  could  handle  about  150 
trai  nees.  When  the  M  oral  e 
Operations  Branch  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  in  disinformation 
or  psychological  warfare, 

"black"  propaganda,  men  and 
women  of  the  MO  Branch  also 
trai  ned  at  Area  E ,  although 
men  from  M  O,  SI ,  and  X-2  often 
received  their  paramilitary 
training  in  thenational  parks.30 


Communications  school  class  in  coded  telegraphy  at  Training  Area  C. 
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The  Congressional  Country  Club,  Training  Area  F,  as  shown  in  an  OSS  briefing 
board. 


The  Congressional  Country 
Club  and  OG  Training 

I  n  stark  contrast  to  the  rusti  c 
cabins  of  the  national  parks, 
OSS's  grandest  trai  ni  ng  faci  I  ity 
was  the  magnificent  Congres¬ 
sional  Country  Club,  with  its 
palatial  clubhouse,  its  fancy 
tennis  courts  and  Olympic 
swimming  pool,  its  400  acres  of 
manicured  lawns,  well-main¬ 
tained  fairways  and  greens  of 
its  acclaimed  golf  course,  and 
the  surrounding  woods.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1920s,  with  Her¬ 
bert  H  oover  as  foundi  ng 
president,  the  club  had  been 
hard  hit  by  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  and  in  1943  was  bankrupt 
and  in  foreclosure  proceedings. 
Consequently,  the  board  of 
directors  was  delighted  when 
Donovan  offered  to  I  ease  the 
facility  for  the  duration  at  a 
monthly  rent  that  would  more 
than  meet  the  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments.  I  n  addition,  the  War 
Department  agreed  to  restore 
the  property  to  its  prior  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  war. 31 

Designated  Area  F,  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
made  it  easily  accessible  for 
dignitaries  from  the  capital  less 
than  20  miles  away,  and  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  dramatic  locale  for 
Donovan  to  showcase  one  of  his 
most  original  concepts,  ethnic, 
commando-like  Operational 
Groups  (OGs).  For  their  trai n- 
i  ng  the  cl  ub  was  trans¬ 
formed— its  entrance  way 
I i ned  with  tents,  fai  rways  torn 
up  into  obstacle  courses  and 
fi  ri  ng  ranges,  and  the  el  egant 
cl ubhouse  converted  i  nto 
classrooms  and  a  mess  hall. 


1 1  was  one  of  Donovan's  great 
insights  that  he  could  obtain 
from  America's  multiethnic 
population  combat  guerrilla 
teams  that  could  successfully 
infiltrate  enemy-occupied  coun¬ 
tries  because  its  members 
spoke  the  language,  knew  the 
culture,  and,  in  fact,  were  often 
the  descendants  of  immigrants 
from  that  country.  By  1943,  the 
J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  accepted 
not  only  increased  numbers  of 
Special  Operations  teams  but 
also  Donovan's  proposal  for 
these  larger  ethnic,  or  at  least 
foreign-speaking,  OGs.32 

Special  Operations  teams  and 
Operational  Group  units  had 
many  similarities.  Recruits  for 
both  had  to  meet  the  high  phys¬ 
ical  standards  required  for 
parachute  infiltration  and  wil¬ 
derness  survival  as  well  as 
superior  mental  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  standards  of  uncommon  sta- 
bility,  judgment,  and 


independent  thinking.  Both 
SOs  and  OGs  were  supposed  to 
be  fluent  in  a  foreign  language 
and  both  would  be  engaged  in 
sabotage  and  irregular  war¬ 
fare,  but  SO  generally  worked 
i  n  teams  of  two  or  three  and 
often  focused  on  particular  acts 
of  sabotage  or  subversion.  The 
most  famous  SOs  were  the 
"J  edburghs"—  nearly  100  multi¬ 
national,  three-man  teams,  two 
officers  and  a  radio  operator- 
most  of  which  were  composed  of 
a  Frenchman  and  either  a 
Briton  or  an  American,  who 
received  substantial  extra 
training  at  SOE  schools  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  were  parachuted 
behind  German  lines  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  invasion  of 
France. 33 

I  n  contrast,  OGs  were  orga¬ 
nized  into  sections  of  34  men  as 
well  as  half  sections  of  two  offic¬ 
ers  and  13  NCOs,  including 
weapons  and  demolitions  spe- 
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Training  emphasized  ...  that  unconventional  warfare  behind 
enemy  lines  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  and  required  not 
only  skill  but  a  certain  degree  of  ruthlessness. 


cialists,  a  shortwave  radio  oper¬ 
ator,  and  a  medic.  These 
uniformed  units  were  seen  as 
military  forces  capable  of  longer 
and  more  sustained  indepen¬ 
dent  action.  I  n  practice  how¬ 
ever,  SOs  and  OGs  often  spent 
similar  periods  and  engaged  in 
the  same  kinds  of  missions  with 
resistance  groups.34  For  Europe, 
Donovan  created  OSS  Opera¬ 
tional  Groups  for  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Nor¬ 
way.  The  OGs  (and  some  other 
branches)  received  their  basic 
OSS  training  at  Area  F.35 

OGs  trai ned  as  units  under 
their  own  officers  together 
with  OSS  instructors.  To  cre¬ 
ate  the  OG  trai ni  ng  program, 
a  team  of  bright  and  bold 
young  officers  from  the  army's 
new  airborne  units  was 
assembled  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Lt.  Col.  Serge  Obolen¬ 
sky,  a  former  Russian  prince 
and  New  York  socialite  who 
had  fought  the  Germans  in 
Worl  d  War  I ,  the  B  ol  shevi  ks  i  n 
the  Russian  civil  war,  and  who 
had  gone  through  SO  training 
and  studied  guerrilla  fighting 
after  joining  the  OSS  at  age 
51. 

The  training  curriculum  for 
the  new  Operational  Groups 
included  a  six-week  basic  train¬ 
ing  course.36  It  emphasized  the 
need  for  trainees  to  achieve  pro¬ 
ficiency,  self-confidence,  and 
determination  and  to  recognize 
that  unconventional  warfare 


behind  enemy  lines  was  a  haz¬ 
ardous  undertaking  and 
required  not  only  skill  but  a 
certain  degree  of  ruthlessness.37 

I  n  the  OG  curriculum,  the 
Preliminary  Course  taught  at 
Area  F  began  with  an  hour 
introducing  and  going  through 
the  training's  objectives.  Over 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  would 
i nd ude  22  hours  of  map  read¬ 
ing,  sketching,  and  compass 
work,  both  theoretical  and  field 
problems;  20  hours  of  scouting 
and  patrolling;  14  hours  of 
physical  training;  seven  hours 
of  camouflage  and  fieldcraft; 
four  hours  of  close  combat  and 
knife  fighting;  six  hours  train¬ 
ing  on  the  obstacle  course;  four 
hours  instruction  on  the  .45  cal¬ 
iber  pistol;  and  four  hours  on 
the  submachine  gun.  There 
would  be  seven  hours  of  train¬ 
ing  films.  The  longest  amount 
of  time,  57  hours,  was  devoted 
to  tactics.  That  included  com¬ 
pass  runs,  target  approach,  and 
day-  and  night-time  field  prob¬ 
lems.  Finally  two  hours  were 
devoted  to  hygiene  and  camp 
sanitation;  and  four  hours  went 
for  special  subjects:  enemy 
organization,  communications, 
security,  and  current  events. 
Total  OG  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  was  152 
hours. 

Then  theOG  section  moved  on 
to  either  Area  B  or  Area  A, 
where  the  final  OG  course 
involved  eight  hours  of  physi¬ 


cal  training,  22  hours  of  demoli¬ 
tions,  and  40  hours  of  weapons 
training,  which  included  two  to 
three  hours  each  on  the 
mechanics  and  firing  of  the  M 1 
rifle,  carbine,  light  machine 
gun,  Browning  Automatic  Rifle, 
Colt  .45  automatic  pistol,  Brit¬ 
ish  Sten  gun,  Thompson  sub¬ 
machine  gun,  Marlin 
submachine  gun,  M 1  and  AT 
rocket  launcher,  60-mm  mor¬ 
tar,  81-mm  mortar,  and  the  .50 
caliber  machine  gun.  There  was 
also  a  bit  of  hand  grenade  and 
antitank  trai  ni  ng.  One  F  rench 
OG,  Ellsworth  ("Al ")  J  ohnson, 
remembered  fi  ri  ng  a  bazooka  at 
Area  B,  "just  to  get  the  feel  of 
how  it  worked."38 

Thereafter,  students  went 
through  four  hours  on  the  care 
of  clothing  and  equipment,  four 
hours  on  hygiene  and  camp 
sanitation,  and  eight  hours  of 
training  films.  Finally,  there 
was  ground  trai  ni  ng  for  the 
parachute  jumps  that  would  be 
made  at  Fort  Benning,  Geor¬ 
gia,  or  more  often  at  OSS  or 
SOE  jump  schools  overseas. 
Total  advanced  training  was 
106  hours.  A  grand  total  of  250 
hours  of  stateside  training  was 
prescribed  for  an  OSS  Opera¬ 
tional  Group.39 

The  size  of  the  Operational 
Groups  ranged  from  about  a 
hundred  men  in  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  group  to  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  French  OG.40 1  n 
all,  there  may  have  been  up  to 
2,000  members  of  OSS  Opera¬ 
tional  Groups.41  Another  1,600 
Special  Operations  personnel 
were  sent  behind  enemy 
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lines.42  The  extensive  destruc¬ 
tion  caused  by  what  Donovan 
I  iked  to  cal  I  his  "glorious  ama¬ 
teurs"  and  their  local  parti¬ 
sans  was  accomplished  by 
only  a  few  thousand  SOs  and 
OGs,  a  number  not  much 
I  arger  than  a  si  ngl  e  army 
brigade.43 

Obtaining  R  ecru  its  and 
I  nstructors 

Most  of  the  Americans  who 
volunteered  for  hazardous  duty 
in  Special  Operations  or  the 
Operational  Groups  were 
recruited  from  high-aptitude, 
citizen-soldiers  of  the  wartime 
armed  forces.  They  had  already 
undergone  basic  military  train¬ 
ing  and  often  advanced  train¬ 
ing  as  well,  but  OSS  demanded 
even  higher  proficiency.  To 
weed  out  recruits  unqualified 
physically  or  emotionally  for 
dangerous  and  unpredictable 
situations  behind  enemy  lines, 
OSS  ultimately  developed  a 
highly  effective  psychological 
assessment  program.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1944  at  a  country  estate 
(Assessment  Station  S)  in  Fair¬ 
fax  County,  Virginia,  candi¬ 
dates  underwent  three  days  of 
tests  to  determine  not  only 
their  mental  and  physical  apti¬ 
tude  but  their  judgment,  inde¬ 
pendence,  emotional  stability 
and  thei  r  abi  I  ity  to  act  effec¬ 
tively  under  pressure.  Ranging 
from  thei  r  capacity  to  with¬ 
stand  harsh  interrogations  to 
dealing  with  frustration  when, 
for  example,  alleged  assistants 
surreptitiously  impeded  the 
assembly  of  a  complicated 


To  weed  out  recruits  unqualified  physically  or  emotionally 
...OSS  ultimately  developed  a  highly  effective  psychological 
assessment  program. 


wooden  platform,  the  tests  were 
designed  to  provide  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  a  person's  entire  per¬ 
sonality.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
evaluation  teams  learned  that, 
beyond  the  specific  skills  and 
training,  what  made  an  effec¬ 
tive  saboteur  in  France,  an  able 
spy  in  Germany,  a  successful 
commando  in  Burma,  or  a  reli¬ 
able  clandestine  radio  operator 
in  China  was  a  secure,  capable, 
intelligent  and  creative  person 
who  could  deal  effectively  with 
uncertainty  and  considerable 
stress.44 

I  n  1942,  when  Garland  Will¬ 
iams  had  first  sought  instruc¬ 
tors  to  train  men  for 
clandestine  operations,  he  had 
drawn  on  two  main  sources. 
One  was  former  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  who,  like  him, 
were  experienced  in  under¬ 
cover  work  and  in  the  use  of 
firearms  and  the  martial  arts. 
He  recruited  instructors  from 
officers  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  the  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  Border  Patrol,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  police.45 

For  other  skills,  Williams,  who 
was  also  a  reserve  army  officer, 
drew  upon  activated  reservists: 
army  engineers  for  instruction 
in  explosives  and  demolition 
work;  military  police  for  pistol 
shooting  and  close  combat  tech¬ 
niques;  and  infantry  officers  for 
the  use  of  small  arms,  hand 
grenades,  machine  guns,  and 
mortars,  plus  map-reading, 


field  craft,  and  tactical  maneu¬ 
vers.  Signal  corpsmen  often 
taught  wireless  telegraphy,  cod¬ 
ing  and  decoding.  Paratroopers 
became  instructors  in  para¬ 
chute  infiltration;  and  navy  and 
the  coast  guard  instructors 
taught  small  craft  handling  and 
waterborne  landing.46 

There  were  some  problems  in 
initial  instruction,  particularly 
with  the  use  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers.  Despite  their 
qualifications  in  weaponry  and 
undercover  work,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  were  deeply 
imbued  with  a  respect  for  the 
law  and  a  belief  that  lawbreak¬ 
ers  and  fugitives  should  and 
would  be  apprehended.  But  the 
aim  of  the  operatives  behind 
enemy  lines  was  to  break  the 
law  and  not  get  caught. 

Some  of  the  regu  I  ar  army 
officers  whojoined  the  OSS  also 
proved  too  set  i  n  thei  r  ways  for 
the  path-breaking  organiza¬ 
tion.  Donovan  himself  recog¬ 
nized  this  by  recruiting  bold, 
risk-taking,  rule-breaking  indi¬ 
viduals.  I  n  time  many  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  regular 
army  instructors  left  or  were 
reassigned,  and  OSS  came  to 
rely  primarily  upon  citizen-sol¬ 
diers  for  SO  and  OG  instruc¬ 
tors,  rather  than  already 
established,  fulltime,  career 
professionals  in  the  officer 
corps. 
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“It  was  the  strangest  job  of  wartime  educational  administration 
ever  assigned  to  a  former  college  president.  ” 


Similarly  for  trainees,  OSS 


also  sought  intelligent,  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  individuals. 
One  OSS  recruiter  remem¬ 
bered  looking  for  activists,  from 
free-lancejournalists  to  trade 
union  organizers.  "What 
seemed  liked  faults  to  rigid  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  of  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices  often  appealed  to  us  as 
evi  dence  of  strong  will  power 
and  an  independent  cast  of 
mind."47  Recruiting  for  Special 
Operations  drew  almost 
enti  rely  from  the  mi  I  itary— not 
so  much  career  military  as 
former  civilians  now  in  the  war¬ 
time  armed  forces. 

OSS's  Personnel  Procurement 
Branch  scoured  training  camps 
and  advanced  schools  of  all  the 
servi  ces  I  ooki  ng  for  i  ntel  I  i  gent 
candidates  knowledgeable  in  a 
foreign  language  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  volunteer  for  unspecified 
challenging  and  hazardous  duty 
behind  enemy  lines.48  As  a  sub¬ 
sequent  Special  Operations 
field  manual  explained,  "SO 
agents  and  operatives  are 
selected  for  their  intelligence, 
courage,  and  natural  resource¬ 
fulness  in  dealing  with  resis¬ 
tance  groups.  I  n  addition,  they 
must  have  stamina  to  be  able  to 
live  and  move  about  undetec¬ 
ted  in  their  area  of  operation."49 

Training  Overseas 

As  the  number  of  OSS  person¬ 
nel  overseas  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  and  as  they  sought  to 
train  indigenous  agents,  the 


overseas  detachments  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  training 
schools.  I  n  addition  to  training 
local  agents,  the  overseas  OSS 
schools  also  provided  advanced 
training  and  field  exercises  for 
graduates  of  the  training  camps 
in  the  United  States  and  for 
Americans  who  enlisted  in  the 
OSS  i  n  the  war  zones.  The  most 
famous  of  the  I  atter  was  Vi  r- 
ginia  Hall  in  France.50 

As  the  war  progressed,  the 
direct  action  branches  came  to 
view  the  stateside  schools  as 
mainly  providing  only  testing 
and  preliminary,  introductory 
trai  ni  ng.  The  overseas  trai  ni  ng 
facilities  offered  advanced  and 
more  directly  relevant  training. 
Overseas,  combat  veterans  pro¬ 
vided  practical  and  up-to-date 
instruction,  and  training, 
including  intensive  simulations 
in  thefield  that  usually  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  operatives  were 
depl  oyed  for  thei  r  mi  ssi  ons.  T  he 
main  OSS  training  camps 
abroad  were  located  initially  in 
Great  Britain,  French  Algeria, 
and  Egypt;  later  as  the  Allies 
advanced,  a  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  southern  Italy.  I n  the 
Far  East,  OSS  training  facili¬ 
ties  were  established  in  I  ndia, 
Ceylon,  and  then  China.51 

"I  t  was  the  strangest  j  ob  of 
wartime  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  ever  assigned  to  a 
former  college  president," 
remarked  J  ames  L.  McCon- 
aughy,  a  former  president  of 
Wesleyan  University  in  Con¬ 


necticut,  whom  Donovan 
selected  to  oversee  OSS  train¬ 
ing  from  1943  to  1945. 

The  campus  was  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the 
worl  d....  The  students 
were  of  a  I  most  every  type 
and  race.  ...The  teachers 
were  nearly  as  di  verse. . . . 
And  we  taught  nearly 
everything,  too:  naviga¬ 
tion,  parachutejumping, 
how  to  kill  wild  animals 
and  use  them  as  food, 
lock  picking,  hiding 
mi  croscopi  c  si  zed  con  fi  - 
d  enti  a  I  data,  protecting 
onesd  f  from  dagger 
attacks  and  using  one 
offensively,  operating  a 
wi  rd ess  set,  readi ng  code 
and  cipher,  dementary 
fordgn  languages 
(French,  Greek,  Chinese 
J  apanese  Korean). 

N  a  me  me  a  wd  rd  sub¬ 
ject  of  instruction  and  I 
wi  1 1  gambl  e  that  it  was 
taught  by  O.S.S.,  some¬ 
where  sometime! 52 

Trying  to  Coordinate 
Training 

When  the  U  nited  States 
entered  the  war,  Donovan's 
fledgling  organization  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  dramatic 
wartime  expansion  that  would 
transform  the  COI ,  with  some¬ 
what  more  than  2,000  people,  to 
an  OSS  which  had  a  peak 
strength  that  would  number  at 
least  13,000  and  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  more.53  As  mis¬ 
sions  expanded,  the 
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By  August  1942,  OSS  headquarters  began  actively  encourag¬ 
ing  greater  coordination,  including  some  standardization,  in  the 
diverse  training  programs  that  were  emerging. 


organization  confronted  the 
need  to  send  operati  ves  i  nto  the 
fi  el  d  at  the  same  ti  me  that  it 
was  developing  its  recruiting 
and  trai ni ng  systems.  E  ach  of 
the  operational  branches  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  training  pro¬ 
gram,  although  many  male 
recruits  took  their  basic  para- 
mi  I  itary  course  i  n  one  of  the 
national  parks,  at  least  in  the 
fi  rst  two  years. 

By  August  1942,  OSS  head¬ 
quarters  began  actively  encour¬ 
aging  greater  coordination, 
including  some  standardiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  diverse  training 
programs  that  were  emerging. 
After  several  attempts  at  coor- 
di nation,  including  a  coopera¬ 
tive  trai  ni  ng  di  rect orate, 
Donovan  inj  anuary  1943, 
established  a  Schools  and 
Training  Branch  (S&T)  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  operational 
branches  to  oversee  and  eventu¬ 
al  I  y  operate  the  schools. 

Internal  difficulties  within 
OSS  as  well  as  problems  in 
dealing  with  the  military 
caused  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
initial  figures  in  the  training 
programs,  including  Garland 
Williams  and  his  successor, 
Kenneth  H .  Baker,  SI ,  an  Ohio 
State  University  psychologist 
and  reserve  army  officer  who 
had  been  the  fi  rst  head  of  the 
S&T  Branch. 54The  branch  was 
in  disarray  throughout  the 
summer  of  1943. 

Not  until  September  1943, 
with  McConaughy's  selection— 
he  was  then  president  of  United 
China  Relief—  would  Schools 


and  T raining  have  a  leadership 
team  that  would  run  the  branch 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 55  To  do 
the  actual  work  of  runni  ng  day- 
to-day  operations,  Donovan 
selected  as  deputy  director  Col. 
Henson  Langdon  Robinson,  a 
Dartmouth  graduate,  reserve 
army  officer  from  World  War  I , 
and  successful  businessman 
from  Springfield,  Illinois.  Dono¬ 
van  had  first  recruited  Robin¬ 
son  to  supervise  OSS 
headquarters.  Now  he  gave  him 
the  task  of  efficiently  operating 
the  faltering  Schools  and  T rain¬ 
ing  Branch.56 

Schools  and  Training  Branch 
spent  two  years  trying  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  OSS  training  system 
and  the  numerous  facilities  and 
diverse  curricula  that  had 
evolved  since  1942  among  the 
operational  branches,  particu¬ 
larly  the  two  largest,  SO  and  SI. 
Although  Donovan's  headquar¬ 
ters  gave  it  increasing  authority 
over  all  OSS  schools,  first  in  the 
U  nited  States  and  then  i  n 
August  1944  over  those  over¬ 
seas,  S&T  never  did  control 
them  completely.  Despite 
increasing  S&T  efforts  at  coordi¬ 
nation  and  at  least  some  stan¬ 
dardization,  the  operational 
branches  proved  resistant  to  its 
control,  and  they  continued  to 
exert  the  domi  nant  i  nfl  uence 
over  their  trainees  through  the 
end  of  the  war.57 

Schools  and  T raining  Branch 
created  a  common  introductory 


course  in  early  1944.  A  basic 
two-week  program  for  all  OSS 
operational  personnel— SI ,  SO, 
MO  and  X-2—  it  was  first 
taught  at  Area  E,  and  called 
the  "E "  or  “E-type”  course.  The 
operational  branches,  particu¬ 
larly  SO,  thought  it  empha¬ 
sized  the  wrong  subjects  and 
some  of  them  called  it  a  waste 
of  time.  Along  with  SI ,  X-2  and 
M  O,  SO  was  also  angered  by 
what  all  considered  S&T's  over¬ 
all  inadequate  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods,  its  seeming 
inability  to  incorporate  up-to- 
date  information  from  over¬ 
seas,  and  what  they  believed 
were  its  inappropriate  attempts 
to  pi  ay  the  branches  off  agai  nst 
each  other  in  order  to  consoli¬ 
date  S&T's  control . 58 

With  S&T  under  such  intense 
criticism  and  plagued  with 
problems,  McConaughy  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  assistant  director  of 
the  OSS: 

Many  of  our  difficulties 
stem  from  the  haste  with 
which  OSS  was  orga¬ 
nized,  the  fact  that  the 
concept  of  training  fol¬ 
lowed  a  program  of 
operations  (ideally,  it 
should  have  preceded  it). 
Schools  and  Training  was 
the  "tai  I "  of  the  OSS 
"dog." For  a  long  time  it 
was  not  given  strong  lead¬ 
ership,  it  did  not  achie/e 
Branch  status  until 
recently,  etc.  Not  very  long 
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The  number  of  OSS  training  camps  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  to  16  in  the  last  12  months  of  the  war  as  the  original 
training  areas  and  assessment  stations  in  Maryland  and  Virgin¬ 
ia  were  augmented. 


ago,  the  "chief  indoor 
sport"  of  some  persons  in 
some  Branches  was  to 
pick  on  Schools  and 
Training— and  our  record 
probably  j  usti  fi  ed  their 
doing  so.59 

Area  E  was  closed  in  J  uly 
1944,  but  OSS  headquarters 
still  wanted  a  standardized  E- 
type  basic  course  for  all  new 
operational  personnel.  It  was 
not  until  S&T  made  changes  to 
bring  training  into  line  with 
field  experience  and  the 
demands  of  the  operati  onal 
branches  and  adopted  a  modi¬ 
fied  version  of  the  basic  SI 
training  course,  that  a  new  OSS 
basic  unified  course  was 
accepted.  It  was  approved  first 
by  SI ,  X-2,  and  M  O,  and— only 
after  it  had  been  substantially 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  operations  recruits— by 

50. 

The  new  basic  unified  course, 
still  called  the  E  Course,  was 
taught  beginning  in  J  uly  1944 
at  Area  A,  and  subsequently  at 
RTU-11,  Area  F,  and  the  new 
West  Coast  training  facility  on 
Santa  Catalina  I  sland  off  Los 
Angeles.60  The  aim  of  this  intro¬ 
ductory  course  was  to  provide  a 
quick  but  intensive  survey  to 
all  operational  recruits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  work  done  by 
OSS.  Having  been  created  by 

51 ,  it  was  heavier  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  than  paramilitary  side. 


Subjects  such  as  agent  under¬ 
cover  techniques,  intelligence 
objectives  and  reporting,  sabo¬ 
tage,  small  arms,  demolitions, 
unarmed  defense,  as  wel  I  as  the 
basic  elements  of  counterespio¬ 
nage  and  black  propaganda 
were  crammed  into  only  two  or, 
at  most,  three  weeks.61  At  the 
same  ti  me,  the  basi  c  SO  para- 
mi  I  itary  course  (the  A-4  Course) 
was  also  taught  at  various 
times  not  only  in  Area  A  but  at 
Areas  B,  D,  F,  and  on  Catalina 
Island.62 

During  the  big  buildup 
between  the  summer  of  1943 
and  the  fal  I  of  1944,  the  trai  n- 
ing  camps  had  operated  at  a 
breakneck  pace  as  OSS  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  expanded  along 
with  the  US  military  effort, 
fi  rst  i  n  E  urope  and  then  i  n  the 
Far  East.  Increased  demands 
were  imposed  on  Schools  and 
T raining  Branch,  which  num¬ 
bered  some  50  men  and  women 
at  headquarters  and  nearly  500 
male  instructors  at  stateside 
training  facilities.63 

The  number  of  OSS  trai  ni  ng 
camps  in  the  United  States 
increased  to  16  in  the  last  12 
months  of  the  war  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  training  areas  and  assess¬ 
ment  stations  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  augmented  by  a 
communications  school,  desig¬ 
nated  Area  M ,  at  Camp 
McDowell,  near  Naperville,  I lli- 
nois,  and  eight  relatively  new 


training  facilities  in  southern 
California.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  "W"  areas  was  on 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  as  the 
focus  of  war  effort  shifted  to  the 
defeat  of  J  apan.64 

When  Phillip  Allen,  head  of 
West  Coast  schools,  arrived 
from  S&T  headquarters,  he  was 
able  to  institute  a  well-coordi¬ 
nated  program  there.  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  in  part  because, 
except  for  the  Maritime  Unit, 
which  already  had  its  own 
school  there,  the  other  opera¬ 
tional  branches  did  not  have 
training  facilities  there,  and 
this  enabled  Allen  largely  to 
start  afresh.  His  training  pro¬ 
gram  began  with  the  new  basic, 
unified,  two-week  E  Course. 
This  was  followed  by  an 
advanced  course  in  SI ,  SO,  or 
MO,  or  a  combination  of  them.65 

I  n  the  summer  of  1944,  Allen 
was  able  to  obtain  as  instruc¬ 
tors  seasoned  veterans  who  had 
real  experience  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  conditions  in 
the  war  zones  and  who  could 
provide  practical  advice  to  their 
students.  T raining  concluded 
with  extremely  demanding  field 
problems,  as  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents— Korean  Americans,  J  ap- 
anese  Americans,  and  some 
Korean  prisoners  of  war— were 
preparing  for  infiltration  into 
J  apanese  occupied  Korea  or 
J  apan  itself.66 

Advanced  SI  students,  accom¬ 
panied  by  radio  operators,  had 
to  infiltrate  northern  Mexico 
and  obtain  and  relay  important 
information.  Advanced  SO  men 
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Schools  and  T raining  headquarters  team,  at  its  peak  size,  in  early  1945. 


were  sent  on  survival  prob¬ 
lems,  dispatched  into  desolate 
areas  with  only  a  minimum  of 
food,  forced  to  live  on  fish  they 
could  catch  or  game  they  could 
shoot.  Subsequently  they  were 
tested  on  preparing  effective 
plans  to  sabotage  military  facil¬ 
ities  in  San  Pedro  harbor  and 
the  Orange  County  coast.  Lt. 
Hugh  Tovar,  SI,  a  Harvard 
ROTC  graduate,  was  one  of 
those  OSS  trai  nees  i  n  the  i  nte- 
rior  of  rugged,  windswept  Santa 
Catalina  Island  in  1945.  'They 
gave  me  a  carbine  with  one  bul¬ 
let  and  told  me  to  survive  on 
my  own  out  therefor  several 
days,”  he  recal  I  ed.  H  e  di  d  and 
went  on  afterward  to  China  and 
I  ndochina.67 1  n  its  praise  of  the 
West  Coast  training  program, 
S&T  concluded  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  it  was 

probably  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  that  was  gi  ven  by 
Schools  and  Training, 
si  nee  i  t  combi  ned  the  best 
features  of  the  training 
that  had  been  given  in  the 
E ast  and  eliminated  some 
of  the  weaknesses  that 
experience  had  brought  to 
light.68 

E  valuations  of  OSS 
Training 

OSS  direct  action  training  had 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses; 
the  latter,  as  even  the  Schools 
and  Training  Branch  acknowl¬ 
edged,  had  been  particularly 
evident  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
evolution.  Until  combat  veter¬ 
ans  began  to  return  i  n  the  fal  I 
of  1944,  few  of  the  stateside 
instructors  had  any  opera¬ 


tional  experience.  There  were 
numerous  criticisms.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  later  complained  that 
there  had  not  been  enough 
instruction  in  howto  organize 
and  work  with  indigenous  pop¬ 
ulations,  especially  non-Euro¬ 
pean,  native  populations.69  Nor 
was  there  enough  training  on 
how  to  handle  resistance 
groups,  particularly  those  with 
diverse  factions  and  conflicting 
political  agendas.  Some  veter¬ 
ans  grumbled  about  undue 
emphasis  on  "cloak  and  dagger 
creepi ness”  instead  of  practical 
training  that  "should  be  more 
matter-of-fact."70  Others  carped 
that  too  much  of  the  stateside 
instruction  had  been  "a  little  bit 
of  this  and  a  little  bit  of  that  in 
case  it  might  come  in  handy 
some  day."71 

One  of  the  most  frustrating 
experiences  was  being  held 
stateside  after  graduation  as  a 


result  of  the  scarcity  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  other  difficulties. 
Another  significant  criticism 
was  that  in  the  early  training 
program,  it  had  often  been 
unclear  to  instructors  or 
recruits  the  particular  assign¬ 
ment  for  which  the  individual 
student  was  being  prepared. 
Subsequently,  S&T  attempted 
to  link  instructors  with  the  rel¬ 
evant  branch  desk  officer  so 
that  an  individual's  training 
might  be  made  more  relevant.72 

Schools  and  T raining  Branch 
had  its  own  complaints,  mainly 
that  the  operational  branches 
would  seldom  cooperate.  They 
declined  to  keep  the  training 
branch  informed  of  their  plans, 
and  they  refused  to  share  thei  r 
secret  after-action  reports  from 
overseas.  At  the  same  ti  me, 
they  expected  S&T's  trai  ni  ng 
camps  to  handle  truckl oads  of 
trainees  even  if  these  new  stu- 
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dents  suddenly  arrived  without 
warning.  "Someone  recently  lik¬ 
ened  Schools  and  Training  to 
an  island  of  ignorance  with 
darkness  on  both  sides  of  it," 
Colonel  Robinson  bemoaned  in 
late  1943. 

l/l/e  are  trying  to  run  a 
group  of  schools  without 
knowing  anything  about 
the  number  of  students  we 
must  train,  the  type  of 
mi  ssi  on  sour  studen  ts  wi  1 1 
have  or  what  happens  to 
them  after  they  get  to  their 
eventual  destinations.73 

Despite  the  gripes,  many 
members  of  OSS  direct  action 
units  attributed  much  of  their 
success  to  thei  r  trai  ni  ng.  M  ost 
commonly,  combat  veterans 
cited  physical  conditioning,  spe¬ 
cific  skills,  the  building  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves  and  the 
organization,  as  well  as  their 
sense  of  the  i  mportance  of  thei  r 
mission.  'The  experience  at 
Area  B-2  was  a  great  morale 
builder  and  when  we  departed 
in  mid-December  [1943],  we 
were  in  top  physical  condition," 
wrote Sgt.  Robert  R.  Kehoe,  SO, 
a  decorated  J  edburgh  team 
radio  operator  in  France.74  Maj. 
J  erry  Sage,  also  SO,  credited 
the  training  with  helping  him 
organize  and  lead  escapes  from 
German  prisoner-of-war 
camps.75  Lt.J  oseph  Lazarsky, 
SO,  who  left  Area  B  to  become  a 
successful  guerrilla  leader  in 
Burma,  recalled  that  "the train¬ 


ing  in  weaponry  and  demoli¬ 
tions  was  effective.  So  was 
building  self-confidence  and  the 
ability  to  get  things  done."  He 
used  the  same  trai  ni  ng  meth¬ 
ods  to  prepare i ndi  genous 
agents  i  n  the  F ar  E  ast.  "I  t  was 
very  effective,"  he  said.76 

Sgt.  Caesar  J .  C  i  vi  tel  I  a,  an 
Italian  OG  who  fought  in 
France  and  Italy,  also  believed 
the  training  was  very  effective; 
in  addition,  he  was  impressed 
by  the  use  of  "peer  review."  H  e 
and  the  other  enlisted  men 
were  questioned  anonymously 
duri ng  training  at  Area  F  about 
their  respect  for  others  in  their 
OG  section,  as  a  result  of  which 
one  of  the  officers  was  re¬ 
assigned.77  When  OSS  Greek 
OGs  left  the  United  States  in 
December  1943,  following  train¬ 
ing  at  Areas  F,  A,  and  B,  they 
were  in  high  spirits,  dressed 
smartly  in  their  trim,  new 
Eisenhower  jackets  and  para¬ 
trooper  jump  boots,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  both  English  and  Greek. 
Their  communications  officer 
said  later,  "We  looked  good, 
acted  good,  and  the  biggest 
thing,  we  felt  good.  Officers 
from  other  outfits  would  ask 
me,  'Who  are  you  guys?'  Secu¬ 
rity  told  us  to  say  that  we 
[were]  truck  drivers;  they  knew 
that  wasn't  the  case."78 

J  ohn  Singlaub  reflected  on 
that  training  after  retiring  as  a 
major  general  in  command  of 
US  troops  in  Korea. 


T hese  were  indi  vi  dual 
skills  that  are  perhaps 
useful  but  are  most 
important  for  training  the 
state  of  mind  or  attitude; 
developing  an  aggressive 
ness  and  confidence  in 
one's  ability  to  use  weap¬ 
ons.  One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the 
training  was  that  it  gave 
you  complete  confi- 
den ce....an  abili ty  to 
concentrate  on  your  mis¬ 
sion,  and  not  worry  about 
your  personal  safety. 

That's  really  a  great  psy¬ 
chological  advantage  I 
used  that  later  in  train¬ 
ing  my  uni  tswhen  I  was  a 
battalion  commander  and 
later,  a  Battle  Group 
commander. 79 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
OSS's  program  of  selection, 
evaluation,  and  training,  and 
equally  if  not  more  important 
its  successes  overseas  showed 
the  importance  of  obtaining  the 
right  individuals  and  giving 
them  the  skills,  equipment,  and 
confidence  to  do  the  job. 80 

'T raining  is  not  spectacular 
work,"S&T  Branch  admitted  in 
a  report  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
"It  means  doing  a  sound  teach¬ 
ing  job,  adjusting  sights  to  fit 
circumstances,  and  keeping 
right  on  doing  it."81  Operating 
like  the  OSS  itself  which  was 
created  in  haste  and  without 
American  precedent  and  which 
was  propelled  by  a  drive  for 
speed,  production,  and  results, 
OSS  training  sometimes 
appeared  confused  and  indeci- 
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sive.  Yet,  training  areas  and 
programs  were  developed 
almost  overnight  to  fit  the  war¬ 
time  exigencies.  To  meet  sud¬ 
denly  increased  quotas,  the 
capacity  of  training  areas  was 
sometimes  doubled  in  size,  by 
opening  new  subcamps  or  by 
erecting  "tent  cities."  Entirely 
new  camps  were  established 
and  instructors  acquired.  S&T 
finally  obtained  veterans  as 
instructors. 

S&T  also  set  up  a  system  of 
interviewing  returning  veter¬ 
ans  to  i  nd  ude  thei  r  i  nsi  ghts 
into  the  curriculum.  OSS  con¬ 
cluded  that  while  some  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  use  of  small 
arms,  demolitions,  code  and 
ciphers,  could  be  taught  by  con¬ 
crete  example,  the  precise  situ¬ 
ations  that  agents  would  face  in 
the  field  could  not  be  foreseen. 
Therefore,  as  a  postwar  report 
put  it,  "the  major  goal  was  psy¬ 
chological— to  develop  in  the 
student-agent  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  would  respond  to 
an  emergency  in  accordance 
with  the  exi  genci  es  of  the  par- 
ticular  situation."82 

I  nstead  of  learning  by  rote, 
OSS  students  were  encouraged 
to  use  principles  and  examples 
provided  in  training  as  spring¬ 
boards  for  their  own  ingenuity 
and  creativity  in  overcoming 
problems.  The  best  training,  it 
was  believed,  gave  already  tal¬ 
ented,  independent  individuals 
the  skills,  concepts  and  confi¬ 
dence  to  be  adaptable  leaders  in 


an  unpredictable  environment. 
The  Schools  and  T raining 
Branch  had  come  a  long  way 
since  1942,  but  in  its  postwar 
assessment,  it  admitted  that 
"only  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  1 1  was  OSS  beginning  to 
approach  the  kind  of  training 
that  was  really  adequate  for  the 
complex  and  hazardous  opera¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  OSS 
personnel."83 

Legacy 

OSS's  direct  action  operations 
behind  enemy  lines  in  World 
War  1 1  were  impressive,  as 
acknowledged  by  a  number  of 
Allied  and  Axis  commanders, 
among  them  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alii ed  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  who  declared  in 
M  ay  1945  after  the  defeat  of 
Hitler's  regime,  that  the  value 
of  the  OSS  "has  been  so  great 
that  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  its  elimination."84  It  was 
eliminated,  of  course,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1945  by  President  Harry  S 
Truman.  But  recognition  of  its 
val  ue  contri  buted  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  two  years  later.  85 

The  effectiveness  of  OSS 
trai  ni  ng  was  confi  rmed  by  the 
adoption  of  much  of  its  curricu¬ 
lum  by  its  successors,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  IntelligenceAgencyandthe 


Army  Special  Forces.85  'The 
CIA  picked  it  up  almost  100  per 
cent," explained  J  oseph  Lazar- 
sky,  an  OSS  veteran  whose  sub¬ 
sequent  25-year  career  with  the 
Agency  included  being  chief  of 
station  in  several  Far  Eastern 
countries.  'They  took  the  manu¬ 
als,  instructional  materials,  and 
put  that  ri  ght  i  nto  the  Agency. 
You  know,  the  COI  and  the  OSS 
started  it  from  scratch.  The 
Agency  would  have  been  fool¬ 
ish  not  to  have  adopted  their 
training.  The  training  in  weap¬ 
onry  and  demolitions  was  effec¬ 
tive.  So  was  building  self- 
confi  dence  and  the  abi  I  i ty  to  get 
things  done."86 

The  CIA  relied  in  part  upon 
the  OSS  model  to  evaluate 
recruits  and  to  trai  n  them  with 
skills,  self-confidence,  and 
adaptability.  I  n  1951,  the 
Agency  even  tried  to  obtain 
Prince  William  Forest  Park,  site 
of  OSS's  first  training  camps, 
from  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  training  facility.87  It  was 
only  after  that  effort  failed  that 
the  CIA  established  its  own 
secret,  paramilitary  training 
facility  on  10,000  acres  of  pine 
forests  and  swamps  in  south¬ 
ern  Virginia. The  demanding 
OSS-style training  continues 
there  to  the  present  day. 88 
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